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we were abreast of the panic-stricken city, where we
found that the Confederates had destroyed every-
thing which they thought would be of military assist-
ance to us, including the formidable iron-clad Missis-
sippi, which was-on the ways. Our guns not only
commanded the streets, but also the narrow strip of
land which was the city's only outlet except through
the swamps.

The taking of New Orleans was the sensational
achievement of the war thus far. With the flash of
the splendid news through the North, Farragut be-
came the hero of the hour. Succeeding victories
could only brighten the fame that he had won. If
he had not been a conspicuous captain before the
war, probably it was because he had not the gift
of self-advertisement which often wins attention in
time of peace.

How many bubble reputations of that sort were
burst in the first stages of the Civil War! But
happily Mr. Fox knew Farragut professionally, and
therefore his merits, and he was given important
work to do immediately. Under another com-
mander the story of New Orleans might have been
different. Success always makes success seem easy.
Many a commander could have found excuses for
not trying to run the forts or for delay, which would
have meant that both of the new Confederate iron-
clads would have been ready for battle when the
passage was finally made. Like Grant, Farragutmothered
